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NUMBER V. 


THE VICTIM OF AVARICE. 
i 


“ You see, my son Marcus, the very shape and countenance, as it) 
were, of virtue; which, if ite ould be made the object of sight, would 
(as Pilato says) excite in us a wonderful love of wisdom.” 


Evcenivs, the only and adored child of his pa-| 
rents, was on the eve of marriage with Emma, a love-| 
ly orphan, and heiress to an immense estate. Previ | 
ous to the consummation of that event, on the success | 
of which depended his whole earthly happiness, Eu- 
genius dispatched a letter to his friend Wofer, then 
in a neighbouring country. This gentleman was 
Emma’s uncle, and it was thought that unlimited 
dissipation had reduced his once large fortune to so 
diminutive a compass as not only to curtail his for- 
mer wild schemes of grandeur and profusion, but 
even scarcely to allow him the independence and 
unoccupation to which many consider themselves |) 
entitled by birth. However this may be, these 
suspicions, contradicted by the content and urbanity 
of his life, had died away into oblivion, and Wofer| 
was respected as a man of unbounded good nature 
and affability, displaying much benevolence to-| 
wards the poor, and apparently exercising as many 
virtues as generatty fall to the lot of oneman. The 
following is his answer to his friend’s invitation 

“My dear Eugenius—Though you have never) 
doubted the sincerity of my professions, but have), 
accepted them with the same frankness with which || 











they have been offered, yet I am anxious, by show-| 
ing my unfeigned delight at your approaching mar-}) 
riage, to prove to you how much I am interested in 
all concerning you. I hasten, then, to cast aside the 
friendships, studies, and amusements of this place ; 
to be unincumbered with even one lingering thought 
that may slacken my endeavours to be near you: 
reality too seldom offers us objects of friendly soli- 


|hitherto been so pertinaciously blinded to all her 


|it; but upon a more attentive consideration, 


he bestowed the double satistaction of removing the spot in search of the murderer of his mistress 
every impediment to the union, and of witnessing | After wandering some distance, he returned in a 
it. Every thing heightens the pleasure of their |state of mind bordering on madness, and, throwing 
situation ; spring has flung around her deepest, |down his weapon, remained rivetted to the spot, 
brightest green, and the sun, warmer than is usual j uttering abrupt and inarticulate sounds, his bosom 
at this season, has brought out nature to a state of || heaving with agony, and his glazed eyes intensely 


| 4 ! . 
|forwardness peculiar only to June or July. The | staring at the betrayed, the murdered Emma! 


languid flower, too soon betrayed from the warm|| The sun, sinking beneath the horizon, is fast 
earth, and drooping from the evening chills, is ani- leaving the landscape in obscurity ; the darkness of 


‘mated into fresh vigour by his rays, which shed a) the secluded recesses of the garden forms a striking 


voluptuous and golden tint on the scenery, and | contrast to the tops of the mountains, which are 
extract odour from the sweet shrubbery. The accessible to his beams, and here and there a tew 
warm hearts of the lovers beat in unison with this | tall oaks, whose tops are yet illuminated, appear, in 
harmony of nature, and they awaited the eventful |! the darkening scene, like some distant light-house, 
day with hearts full of anticipation and anxiety,| which, in the gloom of night, suddenly bursts upon 
when, late one evening, Eugenius received the) the sight of the weary mariner. 
following letter | Wofer, alarmed at the absence of his friend, is in 
** An earnest solicitude for the welfare of one to) pursuit of him, traces him to the garden, and shouts 
whom IJ am not entirely unknown, is my only im-|/ajoud the name “ Eugenius! Eugenius!” which 


, pulse in making this communication ; uninfluenced | though repeated again and again by the echo, vainly 


by interest or any sordid motive, my impartial judg-| yjbrates on the unconscious ear of its possessor 
ment speaks to your soul—do not marry! The irre-) The thickly-woven foliage of the grove is now 
sistible influence of passion, which has blinded you | separated by two men who enter—it is Wofer and 
to her errors, has not shaded other eyes. hose of, his servant. The former, on perceiving Eugenius 


}a being incessantly watchful for your happiness! turns to embrace him, but he starts back ; he looks 
‘have discovered that, though her hand may be) on his niece for a moment with those frozen feelings 


yours, her heart can never be. If you would have! which nature has kindly bestowed on us to guard 


|a concurrence of reality and undoubted evidence—j our hearts from the too probing misery of sudden 


if you would resume an unbiassed sight, which has} horror; a burst of grief relieves him, he falls at her 
1} . . . ’ 
side, and bathes her with tears. ‘* Gracious heaven !’” 


imperfections, be at the end of her garden at seven, | ‘pity an uphappy wretch, who deplores the tate 
to-morrow evening.” | which has severed him from this sweet innocence 
This letter, worthy of contempt, at first received }—If_ my affection had not been wholly yours,” he 
it did | continued, looking at the body of his niece, “had 

not fail to awaken the pangs of jealousy. Dugenius Not my heart and hopes been wholly centred im 
was a lover, a most ardent one; and from ardent | ¥°U, I could better bear a scene almost overwhelm- 
love jealousy is inseparable. The feeling, once | ing to humanity. Now, divided from you, the 
awakened, did not fail to arouse many woful truths jsecollection of my past happiness will diffuse a 
of inconstancy, each sadder than the preceding one. ‘melancholy over my mind, by reminding me that 
He dwelt on them with the intensity of an excited | YO" who shared it, have ceased to exist. With 
mind, until his bewildered imagination raved at the | YoU have passed away every gilded anticipation of 





citude, and the refined enjoyments of sensibility for! dreadful possibility of Emma's infidelity. Assuming | !uture comfort, and the dreadfulness of present mis; 
another’s happiness, to permit me to forego them) a fictitious composure, he determined to await the | fortunes will obliterate every scheme of social en 
in any instance ; but never, so much as when you) momentous hour which should bestow on him hap- || Joyment. 
are the subject, do I feel such tender sensations of! piness or misery. He passed the next day in a | destroyed in its earliest youth the flower of virtue, 
pleasure. I know that you are happy, but know) gloomy tranquillity, and wrote to Emma a letter, though you have wrested from declining maturity 
that you will be more so when you find yourself | in which he hazarded a suspicion of her altered | its support and consolation, I forgive you—it is suf- 
creating happiness in me. Though a great space) regard. ficient that heaven will denounce its dreadful 
divides us, my imagination fondly overleaps it, Sunset approached—witb a heart throbbing with || wrath, and earth its utmost hatred against you 
traces all events relating to you, and paints them | the fears of uncertainty, and a mind distracted by |Away, away!” said he, in an irregular tone of 
to my mind in such glowing colours, that I am per-|| contending thoughts, he hastened to the appointed | voice, proceeding from the internal struggle of his 
petually lamenting the inscrutable fate which,|) spot—when, great heaven! no idle vision met his | feelings, ‘I cannot, even in revenge for this foul 
while it blesses you, has thrown me into despond-'! gaze—no Emma faithless to her plighted vows—noj deed, slay the man who vaas once my friend.” 
ence, by removing too far away to coucuce to your) illusion of the senses magnified the present object | Sounds, which a moment }efore were too faint to 


Worer.”’ | of agonizing regret. As if hastily laid in a retired | disturb the serenity of the evening, are becoming 


pleasures. Your friend, | 
aon ‘ , ape } ; | 
Time, which subdues the poignancy of affliction, || grove, Emma’s form reclined on the verdure and jmeve and more distinct, as ‘Wofer advances to his 
| friend and urges him to fly; but his request is un 


and dulls the keenest relish for pleasure, witnessed, | flowers ; her pale cheek, lying among the May) 
notwithstanding every other revolution, the un-|| roses that surrounded it, seemed like the withering ||heeded, and Eugenius majntains his position, not 
changeable affection of Eugenius and Emma.) lily, too lately wooed by the ruddy hue which Au-||from any intellectual impulse, but from the mere 
Their intercourse and association were each day/|rora flings around the landscape; her white dress || mechanism of nature. 

modulating the character of either to the other, and | was stained with blood, and her body pierced with} Shouts, discordant voices, and passionate excla- 
saw them progressing towards the only perfect! several wounds. On recovering in some degree | mations now ring on the ear and denote the ap 
friendship—that founded on a confidence of each! from the stifling agony produced by a sight so inex-|| proach of a tumultuous crowd; Wofer quits his 
other’s excellence. Wofer, who now arrived, and) pressibly horrid, he would have exclaimed, but the || friend, and dissolving into tears, falls again at the 
until whose arrival the ceremony had been delayed, | effort was unavailing. His first thought was for|| side of his niece, at the very instant that the close 
was hailed with pleasure by the lovers, since! revenge; and with frantic despair, he rushed from}shrubbery composing the grove is torn asunder by 





But fly, Eugenius! Though you! ~e 
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men who enter it at all sides. They are peasants consuming him; and though the premature death of 
of the neighbourhood, who, informed of the atro- his niece made him master of all her immense 
cious act by Wofer’s servant, have flown to the spot. | wealth, he experienced the truth, that riches cannot 
‘ Secure the murderer,” they all cried, surrounding | purchase felicity ; even his domestics pitied him, and 
Eugenius. The young peasants would have sacri- deprecated the extreme severity of that destiny 
ficed him on the spot, but the old men, whose pas- which made him too strong to sink under misfor- 
sions were moderated by age, and whose minds had tune, and too feeble to oppose it. 
acquired stability from experience, aidedbytheex- A part of the sky is agreeably diversified with 
postulations of Wofer, preserved him from their light clouds of the most delicate blue; but on look- 
violence. They carried him before the nearest ing to the west they assume a darker shade and 
magistrate—his trial was postponed for some days, denser form, and seem clustered together to obscure 
until reason should regain her empire; but when the declining sun, whose light, darting from be- 
the day arrived which was to decide his fate, he tween their gilded edges, descends in dazzling 
betrayed a perfect indifference respecting the issue columns to shed refulgence on the earth However, 
of the event. His mind, fatigued by the strong these bright beams are of short duration ; fer not the 
passions which irresistibly operate on it, loses the west alone, but all parts become overcast with the 
power of re-action, and he is insensible to fear, to black shades of a stormy, moonless night. The 
regret, and to every other emotion. His parents storm breaks out in unrestrained fury ; amid this 
were distracted; though firm in the belief of their convulsion of nature, in which clouds and mist 
son’s innocence, they dared not cherish hope— combine to render darkness darker, the faint glim 
Eugenius’ situation, when discovered standing over mering of a distant candle is now concealed, now 
the body as if struck dumb at the magnitude of his/ displayed, as the thick vapours of the rolling tog 
crime, his unsheathed and blood-stained sword) shut it from or present it to the eye. It proceeds 
lying near the unfortunate victim, and his having from the lonely house of a poor minister. This 
the letter written by her protesting her constancy, man, who still entertained the truest friendship for 
and beseeching him to banish every doubt of her his benefactor, Eugenius, and who had adhered to 
affection, were proofs of too strong a nature to af- him in his worst fortune, retired from the world 
ford any probability of his acquittal. The event after the sentence which rendered his immediate 
fulfilled their utmost fears—he was condemned attention and kindness to him impracticable. At 
to suffer death; but, in consideration of his hitherto, this moment, when the awe inspire’ by the conflict- 
unblemished character, his sentence was amelio-| ing elements elevated his mind to the contempla 
rated to ten years’ banishment, and his estates were tion of the great Being ‘‘ who rides the whirlwind 
confiscated. , and directs the storm,” the guiltless Eugenius was 
Two years have passed away since the above | not forgotten; with the fervour of piety he offers 
events. The murder of Emma, the banishment of |a prayer for his restoration, and with that universal 
Eugenius, the grief of Wofer, are each day becom- | and overflowing religion which includes all man- 
ing fainter in the remembrance of the world, which) kind, implores mercy on the murderer of Emma— | 
is not long affected by misfortunes not immediately | when his unbarred door is suddenly opened by a 
involving it. They were forgotten, but they could |,messenger dripping with rain, and breathless with 
not forget that world in which they had suffered, haste, who summons him to a neighbouring mansion 
in which their dearest feelings had been torn asun- to receive the last desires, assuage the last regret 
der, and the remembrance of one scene connected) for past follies, and strengthen to hope the last, 
with it often thrilled through them with undimi-) fears and weaknesses of expiring mortality. 
nished acuteness. Eugenius, whose mind is again!) Notwithstanding the impediments of a dark and 


directed by reason, with that vigorous patience) tumultuous night, he soon reached the mansion of | 
which is founded on wisdom, and which opposes) the dying man. He entered a large and magnifi- | 
and overcomes misfortune, diffused piety and learn- || cent building, traversed many desolate rooms, and || 


ing. His mind, active in benevolence, quickly was introduced into a spacious and richly decorated | 
sought out the sufferings of others; in softening | chamber. A ghastly form lies on a couch which, 
their distress he allayed "bis own ; and if his heart), trembles under his convulsed body ; now a moment! 
could attain to content, it was only after he had, of apparent ease, and again his limbs writhe with 
promoted the comfort of his wretched companions. | the convulsions which distort them; in his frenzy | 
He explained the beauty of virtue by easy and en- | he shrieks aloud confused and indistinct words, and 
tertaining lessons, applauded honest industry, in- | seems calling on death for that ease which life can-| 
structed the youth in the elements of knowledge, | not bestow on him; another suspension of pain | 
and, like Apollo in the plains of Thessaly, “taught leaves him like a swimmer, who with desperate 
all the arts by which existence is refined into feli-| strength overcomes the tumultuous waves, and, 


city.” Thos he was gradually acquiring the love |reaching the rock from which they would have! 


and regard of people who had been incapable of swept him, lies on it gasping for breath. He beckons | 
either. The umpire in their disputes, he never the minister to the bed-side; a long pause ensued, | 
failed reconciling dissentions by his invariable equi-, which he seemed to employ in gathering up all his | 
ty; he shared their joys, soothed their pains, and mental powers for some extraordinary effort; at 


alleviated ‘the accidents incidental to human nature. length, thrusting his head forward, his features | 


His companions, pleased with the conveniences’ betraying every token of undoubted reason and 
which his benevolence and attention taught them determined resolution, he uttered the following | 
to appreciate, all declared, with one voice, that be- | words .— 

fore Eugenius came among them, they were ignorant! ‘J am irresistibly impelled to trace the progress of | 


of life; but that since they. had known him, they ‘my viciousness from youth. Possessed, at an early || 


i 


had learnt to live. It was otherwise with Wofer. age, of the most abundant fortune, and unrestrained 
Bowed down by grief, he passed the day ina melan- in its disposal, I was alternately swollen with pride 
choly seclusion, and the night in wild wandering.) and bloated by the excess of unmeasured enjoy- 

‘hough he discarded the features of despondence, ments and nightly revels. My only parent, old, in- 
and assumed a tranquil demeanour, an abrupt start) firm, and fast approaching his last earthly rest, pos- 
or exclamation proved that the agony of one scene sessed but little power, even if he had known it, to 
still dwelled in his bosom. His extenuated body, | curtail the extravagance of my youthful life; but it 
deeply-wrinkled face, and unsteady eye, were cer- was conducted in secret: myself and friends assem- 
tain tokens of the depth of that miserv which was ib led at a distant house, where, discarding decency, 


we celebrated our orgies. My only check, my pa- 
‘rent, being removed by the hand of heaven, I seiz 

ed the reins of power, and guided my estate with 
‘unbounded profusion. Hitherto the spirited dispo- 
sal of as much of my fortune as I could command, 
had made me to be flattered almost to satiety by my 


| companions, and I determined that the unrestrain- 


ed power with which I now controuled my revenue 
should not damp my prunitive love of pleasure. My 
friends always increased in proportion to my for- 
tune. Men, whom | had never before seen, pre- 
tended a long and close triendship for me. My cas- 
tle became their home, and my halls were continu- 
ally displaying, by the inebriation of their inmates, 
the debased humiliation of human nature. Such 
scenes could possess no durability, but must be de- 
stroyed by the very pungency of their excess; be- 
sides, heaven would not passively behold her oil 
and wine, which she has bestowed on us for dis- 
cretionary uses, lavished on brutes. My fortune 
diminished, my friends abandoned me, those das- 
tardly patasites whose friendship is created or dis- 
persed by poverty or affluence, quickly departed : 
but they left their sting—vice. With a mind dis- 
tracted by the emotions of unavailing regret, and 
the poignant feelings of tottering hope on future 
prospects, I walked alone on the earth, a second 
Cain. I now shook trom me every admonition of 
conscience, and extinguished the trembling sparks 
of virtue which lurked in my bosom. 1! assumed the 
greatest affability and courtesy. Though plunged 
in the deepest villainy, | used such a nice regulari- 
ty in my machinations, and conducted myselt with 
such exterior decorousness and propriety as to defy 
detection. Thus bearing an unblemished reputa- 
tion, I walked along in the security of the most re 

\fined art, and so completely insinuated myself into 
the regard of others, that those persons thought me 
their truest friend against whom I meditated most 
ill. I passed through a series of aciions too awfu! 
for rehearsal My conscience, suppressed by more 
violent emotions, failed to reproach me, and I never 


| imagined that her arrows, at that time inert, would 
_ afterward rankle in my poisoned bosom.” 


His voice became tremulous, but collecting him- 
self he continued : 

**T had just failed in the execution of an exten 
sive design, which, conducted with my usual saga- 
|city, crushed my agents without implicating myself 
| With undiminished confidence in my artful re 
|sources, I formed another which should realize, by 

its success, every idea of insatiable avarice, or by 
jits failure, cut at once the thread of that life which 
I was desirous to preserve only so long as it might 
conduce to the promoting of my projects. While in 
| another country, a letter from c 

| Here his voice failed, and the attempt to utter 
the next word choked him, the muscles of his neck 
jand face dilated, his breast swelled with the com- 
| motion of unutterable anguish, and his ungoverned 
passions, revolting from their temporary subjection 
burst from his mouth in a long and fearful shout! 

The silence that ensued was the silence of death 
|—Wofer had ceased to exist. The good minister, 
finding it impossible to restore animation to the 
| body, became anxious to examine a case, to which 
the wretched man had often pointed during his 
narration. On opening it, he discovered a manu 
script in the hand-writing of the deceased, ex 
plaining the circumstances which had convicted 
|Eugenius. There appeared throughout this writing 
\a strain of humility too fervent for hypocrisy, and a 

penitence for past crimes which we devoutly hope 
}may serve him hereafter. The manuscript says— 
‘Emma yet lives,’’ and continues to describe the 
deception which had operated so powerfully on the 
peasants in the grove, on the judges, and on Kuge 
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nius himself. But it is not now our intention to 


analyse the ingenuity of guilt, or lay bare the wiles | 


of the artful and insidious: it will be enough to say, 
that Emma was confined in a distant strong hold, to 
enable the ruined Woter to obtain her fortune ; and 
that Eugenius, at once credulous and influenced by 
jealousy, was the fittest object through which to 
realize his ambition. 

Eugenius was received with the most joyous 
congratulations; even the populace concurred to 
do homage to a man who had bortie with cheerful 
ness and resignation the most severe of human trials 
Whilst returning, he chanced to pass a criminal, 
who proceeded to execution with the dogged air o! 
hardened villainy: it was the man who had entered 
the grove with Wofer and pretended to surprise 
Eugenius over the dead body, and whose testimony 
had, more than any other, tended to criminate him. 

Emma was delivered from her prison; and the 
good old minister was ever after loved as the dear- 
est associate of those persons on whom he bestowed 
happiness. The whole being an example of the 
undeniable truth, that vice can hold no perpetual 
dominion over virtue, and though transiently pre- 
dominant, it is at length overwhelmed in the sorrow 
of its own guilt; while virtue, from its very weak- 
ness and benevolence, is elevated to eternal mag 


nificence. KS 





THE CABINET. 





* Oh! that hallowed form is ne'er forgot 
« Which first-love traced; 

“ Still it lgering haunts the greenest spot 
“ On memory's waste.” 


THE HAMLET’S PRIDE. 

It was one of those delicious summer evenings, when 
we almost forget that we are beings of this world, and the 
mind seems almost to blend with the mild, the luxuriant 
tone of the atmosphere, that returning from “***, and 
having quitted the noise and dust of the main road for a 
secluded path across the fields, | wandered, unconsciously, 





far from my purposed track, and at length found myself 





at the gate of the beautiful little church-yard of The 
beauties which the spot really possesses were, perhaps, 
heightened by being beheld, tor the first time, beneath a 
sky, and in an hour so favourable. The low gothic porch, 
the venerable appearance of the whole siructure, over 


which the ivy is rapidly advancing, and the antiquity of 


many of the surrounding records of the dead, presented a 
picture of singularly fascinating interest. One monument, 
evidently the last erected, is formed of a pedestal of black 
marble, upon which stands an urn of dazzling whiteness 
It is the most painful sight in the cemetery ; it tells of rare 
loveliness blighted in its loveliest time : of one whose form 
I should have beheld led by affection to her bridal, had 
not the world played her false, over the very spot where | 
then stood gazing on her tomb. Her history is little else 
than a repetition of many an old tale of ruined love: 
those who knew her in childhood might have prophesied 
her doom; for she was very lovely, and possessed a heart 
overflowing with feeling; and who does not know that 
such a flower cannot long resist the savage storms of a 
world like this? Ellen's father was rector of the village, 
and died soon after the withering of his child. The Sun- 
day after her interment, the first object that caught his 
sight from the pulpit was her grave, which had uninten- 
tionally been made in a spot directly opposite to the win- 
dow which faced his station. It was too much for the al- 
ready broken heart of the father, and in little more than a 
week poor Melbourne lay in peace at the side of his lost 
Ellen. 

As I have hefore stated, Ellen Melbourne was a love- 
ly girl; to beauty she added that fascination of manner 
which has rendered many a woman, far from handsome, 
the object of more fervent adoration than beauty, unpos- 
sessed of this unfailing talisman. It was not probable that 
such a being, especially in such a spot, should remain long 
unnoticed, unadored. Many sought her love, but one 
only, and that one as worthy of her as she was of him, 


gained it. Eugene De Boisville was the son of a foreigner 
of distinction, who had fled his country, in consequence of 
a duel with the commandani of his native city, in which 
the latter fell a victim. Eugene had not been educated 
splendidly, yet nevertheless sufficiently to awaken the ge- 
nius which he possessed, and which, perhaps, had other- 
wise remained dormant. Eugene and Ellen had known 
each other from childhood; they were playmates, they 
were friends; youth came, aud they were lovers. One only 
bar to their early union appeared; the parents of both 
were but humble circumstances, and could not give 
them the independence which would imdeed have ren- 
im continual 


in 


dered them happy. The father of Eugeue, 


expectation of news, which would enable him to clam his 


extensive property tu France, had considered it unneces- 


sary to give his son a profession. The long delay of the 
fultiiment of this hope at length created a fear that ut would 
Such was the state of aflairs when 


never be realized 


Elien was ia her eighteenth, Eugene bis twentieth year 
It was unpromising, yet they were happy, too happy, to 
think rery much of the future; they were not separated, 


they still wandered together in the light of the eveumy 


sun, they still sate together at their winter's fire-side ; and 
if truth presented her mirror, and made them sad when 
apart, they met, and their dream of happiness Was im- 
stantly renewed. 

The long expected letters came at last, and the father 
and son, on the following day, quitted the village. At part- 
ing, the lovers mutually gave vows of the most inviolable 
truth; but the old gossips of the village bade Ellen beware 
how she rejected other offers, on the taith of that parting 
hour. They bade ber remember that her lover would 
soon become possessed of fortune, that he would be sought 
by the wealthiest and the loveliest ; and the eldest told her, 
that even in their memory they never heard ot, nor ever 


expected, constancy in such a case. Poor Ellen! I do 


| not think that she heeded much what they said; they 


might occasionally bring tears into ber eyes, but one fond 
glance at his letters, ever breathing the most fervent af- 
fection, never failed to dispel any doubts which their un 
kind suspicions might have created 
was at hand. Lhe expected day brought no letter for 
Elien! The shock was so overpowering that it was with 
the greatest difficulty she reached home without tating 
They endeavoured to console her, by representing the 
possibility of her lover's communication having been lost 
in its passage, of his having been too much occupied to 
find time to write even to ber; but in vain. There could 
be but two causes she said—falsehood or death—irue love 
could create opportunity when nothing else might. Des- 
pair had evidently placed his icy hand upon her heart— 
the rose of health that once bloomed on her cheek faded, 
and left it buta marble blank. She was no longer joyous ; 
and it was the opinion of all that the farewell of summer 
would also be that of Ellen. At length a report was spread 
that young De Borsville was reaily married to a Parisian 
lady of large fortune. It was a fine subject for the gossips 
of the village; and a fine triumph, too, for many who be- 
held with envy the accomplishments and beauty of * the 
hamlet’s pride ;”’ and the old women shook their heads 
knowingly, at what they termed the fulfilment of their pro- 
phecy, and again and again bade their grand children be- 
ware of love-promises. 

All this in appearance was very just, yet they wronged 
Eugene sadly. At the very time that they were citing him 
as a proof of the falsehood of man, he was standing in 
loneliness amid crowds, and pleasures, and living beau- 
ties—his Ellen's portrait for his only companion. He had 
written, but had received no reply. This astonished and 
alarmed him—he wrote again and again—still no more 
letters from his Ellen ! 

The 
abode, during the process necessary for the recovery of 


house where the De Boisvilles had fixed their 
their ancestral property, was tenanted by au old French 
lady and her daughter; and the latter, a lively, and in- 
deed fascinating girl, fell desperately in love with the 
young Eugene. Her mother soon perceived ber affection, 
and encouraged it. The property of which he would soon 
become the possessor rendered him, in the eyes of the old 
lady, a fit match for her portionless child ; and all the com- 
plicated machinery of husband-hunting, in which she had 
been an adept, was immediately set in motion. Despite 
the coldness of Eugene, Madame Lairesse felt pretty se- 


But her time of trial |, 


| cure of her prize, when one morning the object of be 
(pursuit placed a letter in her hands, requesting her to dis 
patch it by post immediately. It Mis 
Melbourne. It seemed a death-blow to her hopes—sh+ 
paused—'twas but for a single instant, the next she had 
broken the seal, and rent the ill-fated epistle into a thou- 


was directed to 


sand fragments. There ended the correspondence ot 
Eugene and Elien. Madame Laivesse watched every 


movement of her intended victim, and destroyed alike the 


letters of both She was, however, destined to be foiled 


in the main portion of her project hugene, although not 
in the slightest degree suspicious ot her villainy, looked 
ot Mademoiselle Lairesse 


hah 


not with the eve aflection on 


and having obtained the object of his visit to France, 
of bes Lilen 


heart-broken at the silence he hastened from 


its shores, and on a beautiful Sunday eve entered the vil 





laze of his birth, and what rendered it to him still de 
ot the 
ter an absence of twelve months—to him years 


With 
hastened 


birth of his lowe lost be dared not yet call her 


he 


which was situated at the 


the wregulay and bherried step of anxiety 


towards the rectory 


As 


corver of the principal street, his eve caught the figure ot 


opposite end of the village he turned suddenly the 


a female, sitting ma pensive attitude at the window of an 
His knees smote to 
She 


elegant and newly erected cottage 


gether, and almost refused him suppo arose, and 


looking towards him, shrieked, and fell senseless. It wa 


oo time for ceremony, Eugene rushed to the door: it was 


fastened, but soon yielded to the madness of agony, and 


he flew to the room where Ellen still lay insensible and 
He raised hissed the 


torehead and pallid cheek, so changed from what it was 


alone her im his arms, and cold 


as if may seem, it pleased 
health 


when he departed. Strange 


him more than had he there found and bloom 


* Hadst thou been a false one, thy cheek had looked less 
pale,” be half exclaimed, when, as he clasped her hand iu 
his, he felt something there which brought a death-like 
chill to his lie fled 
from the room, and was never again seen in the village ot 


heart—he looked—it was—a ring 


a living man 





When Ellen recovered from her trance, the past ep 
peared to her as a dream, but it was evident to all that 
she had received a shock, her recovery from which was 
The sight of her husband brought on 
| occasional fits of raving, little short of meanity. On the 


extremely doubtful 


\third evening after this occurrence they led her to the sea 
shore, about a mile from the village, hoping the freshness 
of the breeze might have a salutary effect upon her shat 
tered frame. It was a spot with which she was familiar 
land the sight brought tears of relief into her eyes. There 
is a little cove, which at low water is left completely dry, 
land here, in a grotio formed by nature, many of the hap 
|iest hours of Ellen and Eugene had been passed. With 
a rapidity which left her attendant friends at some dis 
jtance behind, she directed her steps towards this scene of 


jformer happiness. The tide was now rapidly advancing 


jand the curved path which led to the grotto was in parts 
| 
junder water; but Ellen bounded onward with almost su 


pernatural speed. The remembrance of the past was ove) 
jher, and with such power as almost totally to absorb thy 


consciousness of present ill. Her friends were now far 


| behind : less acquainted with the localities of the spot than 


| 
the unfortunate whom they followed, even to keep be: 


within sight they found to be a task not of the easiest 


She had now gained the entrance of the grotto—they saw 
jher enter, and instantly heard a shrick that seemed to an 
/nounce the riving asunder of soul and body. They hast 
ened to the spot, and found the hapless object of thei: 
‘care stretched upon the sand, half covered by the sea—at 

her side lay a corpse! Old Melbourne Ruew it well; it was 
| the body of his Ellen’s first love. The old man raised his 
daughter in his arms, and they endeavoured to recall her 
ito consciousness. She at length opened her eyes—the 

first object they beheld was her husband—she turned from 
him with an involuntary shudder, then, as if rememberin: 
he was still her husband, stretched her hand towards him 
lkissed the withered cheek of her father, and moved hex 
lips rapidly, as if endeavouring to speak. ‘The glassy ap 
pearance of her eye, the whiteness of her cheek, and th 
|| cold dampness of ber hand, made all fear that Ellen woul 
never see the sun rise again. 1 hey were right: but a fev 


|minutes after her entrance into the grotto, she lay lil-le 


t by the side of her Eugene 
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~ EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





. . ° . . 1} ° 
i dark clouds are collecting in the heavens indicative | beings, who, after the tumultuous horrors of a bat- 


eee 100 the approaching storm. The comet, 


—S= || 





“EX TRACT OF A LETTER 
From a gentleman at Valparaiso, to the editor of 
the New-York Mirror, dated November 26, 1825. 
EstTeeMeD rrienp—I fear! shall tire you with so 
many epistles, but as this is the last you will probably 
receive from me for some time, I must beg your in- 
dulgence, and trouble you with another long let- 
ter. {hope this will not be the last I shall ever 
write to you, but should it so happen, you will have 
the consolation of reflecting that your friend fell in 
a noble cause, and in defence of what our forefathers 
successfully contended for. My name shall never 
be stained in the south, and I hope to imitate and 
be as successful as the *s were of old in the 
north. The people whom we are fighting for, al- 
though not the most grateful of beings, (as W—— 
and myself have experienced,) deserve to carry 
with them the wishes of all good patriots, and as I 
enrolled myself under their banners and suffered 
much on their account, | am determined to await the 
issue of the contest ; and, as far as my humble means 
will permit, to do every thing in my power to fa- 
vour the glorious cause of liberty. You will na- 
turally wonder what this long preamble is about: I 
therefore hasten to inform you (incase my previous 
letters should not come to hand) that I am about to 
sail for the archipelago of Chiloe, to fight the Chi- 
loetes, and wrest from the grasp of royalty the only 
possession which remains in this part to the haughty 
Spaniards. To-day the troops marched into town, 
and were immediately embarked. They were from 
St. Jago ; four died on the road of fatigue, two were 
shot for desertion, and two dropped down dead on the 
beach as they were embarking. They made a fine 
appearance The troops are generally blacks ; the 
officers are those who served under Napoleon—ma- 
ay of them are either English or Americans, or Chi- 
linoes. Mr. Thomas L - York, an old 
fellow sufferer of mine in Cassas Matas, is aid-de- 
camp to the 
lows, natives of Chili, and wear splendid uniforms 
with steel armour, and brass helmets. Aboutthree 
thousand soldiers compose the military part of the 
expedition. 
quite a martial appearance. A great deal of mo- 
ney is circulating here too, as the troops and the na- 
vy have just been paid. It is now evening, (Sa- 
turday,) and the anniversary of the great ‘ trembler.’ 
Many superstitious people will pass the night on 
the hills in tents, and in the yards and streets, as 
they suppose the same event will again happen. 
The cathedral bell is mournfully tolling te call the 
faithful to prayers. The churches will be open all 
night to hold the Novenc, to watch and pray against 
the recurrence of the earthquake. The streets are 
crowded with people of all classes and sexes, who 
wait to see the procession which is to pass at mid- 
night. 
tenances of many, but from different motives 











Anxiety and care are depicted in the coun- 
Some 
are hurrying home from work, while others are go- 


ing to the Novends to pray and weep, while others. 


again are hurrying to the hills to escape the expect- 
ed earthquake.—What superstition! The only pla- 
ges of diversion, the billiard tables, are deserted, 
and all looks gloomy. The last rays of the setting 


jun are just disappearing behind the Andes, and | We might then resemble them to those benevolent 
oy 


Valparaiso isallalive again, and wears. 


| here, and is pronounced Warmangeella. 


with his) tle, and when the last din of the retreating multi- 
long, fiery tail, is travelling rapidly along; and the | tude dies away upon the air, linger about the scene 
smooth surface of the bay is beginning to be ruffled || ‘to soothe the pain of the wounded, and perhaps to 
| by the north-east wind. | rescue the beautiful and the brave from the long, 

I perceive, by the gazettes, you make much of the || deep darkness of the grave. I was led to these re- 
| famous battle of the hard name, as they call it. I) flections on perusing yesterday, for the first time, 


\should laugh, I dare say, to hear you pronounce the | a poem, against which I] have heard directed every 


it is not much of ahard name |) charge which the most glaring plagiarism, or the 


word Guamanguilla. 
Your in- | shallowest nonsense could deserve. As I proceed- 


‘ternal improvements astonish me, and especially) ed I was struck with its beauty, and laid it down 


The escort are fine looking fel- , 


a ° . 
those of the proud state of New-York. Canals,| with the conviction that it was an extraordinary 


gas, rail-roads, &c; then again, silver mines in effort of genius, worthy the warmest admiration, 
Westchester, gold in North Carolina, cat-skins with | There is no use of concealment—the book has pass- 
portraits, new theatres, spacious avenues, new ex-| ed the ordeak, and been condemned. Let me ask by 
change, Broadway coaches, new banks, new streets, | whom, and in what manner? Immediately on its ap- 
and, I may say, a new city. || pearance the critics of the day pounced upon it like 
Once more to Chiloe. It is strongly fortitied.| hungry vultures upon a dove, whose brilliancy of 
Quintanilli will prepare tor us, and we shall have! plumage, and melody of song, could not rescue it 
to pass his forts in our ships under a heavy fire. The) from their inexorable beaks. | cquid not spend a 
current is very rapid, seven miles an hour, but we! few moments more agreeably than in inquiring into 
hope to get through without great damage, land) the causes of this unjust judgment. It is always 
our troops, and make a dash at the place, then, tf) instructive and pleasant to discover the means by 
we succeed, and get a good load of prize- money, | || which the world has been led away, and the dis- 
shall think myself “pretty considerably tickled,’ covery of error is proverbially a great step towards 
(as Mathews says,) and wend my way to the iand| wisdom. The poem of Odofriede was the produc- 
of Getham | tion of a youth of seventeen—besides, he was an 
I see, by the Mirror, that the Rev. Dr. Romeyn American, and monstrumhorrendum, aJew! By an 
has left this vale of misery for a better world. unlucky chance the first line contained a gramma- 
May the Almighty Disposer of events return me tical error. ‘‘ Ohe jamsatis,” exclaimed the frown- 
safely to the bosom of my friends, and permit me to ing Aristarchus, putting up his stop-watch, and re- 
enjoy the blessings of ‘sweethome.’ Into the hands) © . ars é es ns : 
ws ‘ placing his compass and square. Who could ex- 
of the great and good God I commit myself, and sales tite a teas ti ' , 
should I return victorious, I trust that I shall not be 4 : k? y 8 rg ay ~<Ahetnton gee Seen 
: 900K? and what right has a Jew to dabble in the 
unmindful of that Almighty Power who has thus iiicantanas ” Ne sciitilitians Guten 
far vouchsafed his protection towards me in the day °°" ee. ee acne eee 
of battle. May he take you all under his special with delight, and echoed the cry. Every senseless 
care, and preserve from dangere my dear friends tongue wagged in derision, and every empty head 
and countrymen, and make us all truly sensible of his nodded applause. The public listened and were 
unerring goodness. 1 enjoy excellent health and a satisfied, «nd the author was damned. | take the 
good flow of spirits, which I attribute to my regular liberty of calling the attention of the world to this 
mode of life and good habits. Once ina while my subject, with a strong conviction that they will agree 
old enemy (the rheumatism or gout, or what you. with me in opinion that itis full of the finest poe- 
please) gives me a twinge or two, by way of re- try, discovering a richness of fancy, a vivid imagina- 
minding me that I am (like Alexander) still a mor- tion, and a flowing melody of language, praisewor- 
tal; but it wears off apace—I shall soon be able to thy in the maturest genius, and absolutely astonish- 
hop, skip, and jump as usual. jing in so young amind. That I may not appear to 
Sunday, Nov. 27.—We sail to-day. The D | speak what I am unwilling to prove, | will! offer the 
has embarked, saluted by all the foreign men of following selections for the candid regard of the 
war, French, English, Chiloe, &c. ||public. It is the language of an evil spirit inform- 
ing his demoniac companions of the wretchedness 
|| which it was their delight to increase: 








TH E R E Vi E W. 1} “ The cloud sail’d onward ! 


— — | There lay stretched out the ruins of a city 
Newly sacked; the red vore still smoked upon 





ODOFRIEDE, THE OUTCAST. | The pavement, the sad cry of infants, shrieking 
, } For their cold, dead parents, were vet unhushed 
‘ — ant iS oi semen 2. I cast mine eves where a pale bride lay wrapp'd 
Tuere is one reflection which sweetens the life eyrrretipceectie ipootinsar ype! A sage yond der ta 


There was a nuptial feast '!—the song and dance 

Went merrily on—the sinile of hearts, that sh« me 

From dark biue eyes, was gay as the first sunlig 

Of a summer's morning ; but now ‘twas gone! 

And that bright hall, he at echo'd to the beat 

Of fairy music, sent up a sheeted cloud 

Of smoke, that mocked, in sadness, the silvery 

Garments of the aw ; and where rich viands 

Had dech’d the tables of voluptuous 

Appetite, there lay a banquet, but it was 

Of mangled corses, on which the vultures whet 

Their wild voracious beaks. 
I zed’ a raffian 

Tore from its mother’s grasp ber little one ; 


of an author, however it may be otherwise imbitter- 
ed by sorrow. It is the consciousness that his pen real- 
ly possesses many of the attributes which poets grant 
to the wand of fabled fairies. It does not yield to | 
the restrictions of time or place, it passes with equal 
facility through ages gone, and those to come ; and, 
as if the spirit floated on the wings of the wind, it 
touches as it travels, upon every person and every 
event in the habitable globe. It ranges through 












Her cries were  sberill and piercing, as the rubb’s 
ocean and air—it may scale an impregnable fortress, | Bird at evening, and might have melted 
\ A sonl that had. one touch of nature in it ; 
or ford impassable floods ;—vicious power, how- But I mark’d the smile that quiver'd on his lip 
Even as the lightning beam, that glares, 


ever surrounded by armed strength, has no shield 
to shelter it from the attack of eloquence or satire, 
and by the exercise of this simple weapon, he may 
win the false glory of the wicked, and raise to new 
life injured innocence and neglected genius, long 
since buried with the dead. It should therefore be 
the delight of the fraternity sometimes to retrace the 
events of past times. and discover, if possible, some 
error to rectify, or some new opportunity to do good 


Precursor of the storm. he seized it, shivering 
And buri'd it in the dames. 
I floated on!” 


The following is the fearful threat of a demon t« 
Odofriede on his refusal to sell his soul : 


“ Sink, die, rot e’en in the squalid weeds that 
Ruthless poverty hath left thee—witb all 

The shame that men have stain’d thee with, festerin: 
Thy brain to maniac leprosy 

And when the grasp of death is creeping coldly 

O'er thee, and round thy wintry heart the 

Strings do hang like icicles, no voice of hope 

Shall bid th: parting ng souk, * God speed " terrible 
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Shapes and ghastly visages, shal! dance and chatter | 
Round thee ; 

No friendly hand shall scoop thee out a grave ; 
No tongue of melody shall wake thy requiem : | 
Bat thy unburied corse shall lie all mouldering, 


I friendship, costly as ours, will continue with the co- 
jlonies trom this comes our destruction. Follow me, 
| Sikellimus—our counsellors must meet at Corona.” 

} Our counsellors met: and in three days thirty 


THE REPOSITORY. | 





Presented for the premium of thirty dollars. 


, . —=—===>— x <= 
In the spot where death had struck it; the gaunt wolf 
ar an engendered: po: nel | A TALE OF MEMORY. | commissioners were selected and sent to Charleston, 
With hungry jaws. thy rotten, unearth'd body ;— | A ware man, from afar, calls for a moral tale. the chief city of Carolina. They arrived and stood 


Through thy wicker’ ribs the low gusts of wind 
Shall flit, until thy clattering bones sing 
Forth the melancholy music of the grave 


before governor Middleton, who answered their 
greetings as follows. ‘“‘ Kerrokians are known for 
We see no light in this message trom your 
nation. You seek a reconciliation while the wounds 
of our brethren are bleeding. Like other nations 
lof red men, Kerrokee is to learn our power by les- 
Our warriors will march to-morrow 
As tor yourselves, Kerro- 


|| He is entitled to it, because he offersgold. But his 
Sanat ctiapeeth'.taaceat 7 | gold will not pass to the free unless he is free him- 

" , self, bound to no rules of song, to no masters of 

What can be more exquisitely beautiful than the | schools, his taste confined to no climate, and his 
ilowsng’ . : I charity to no people. If he is ignorant of the world, 
Upom the pach som gains | the glory of the city, and of the wrgued agnesent ot 
diiuheun Whee. iiek alt dana heen aneenl | the attractive fe tures of immortal excellence, his 
gold will not pass to a son of the forest. O thou 


deceit. 


sons of blood. 
for your evil country. 






Te wanton ‘mid the orange groves, and on 
Their filmy pinions bear away the 


| white man of blest fortunes, if no bad star has ruled 





Odoriferous spoils, that they are wont 

To kiss from thousand flowers, to fill their airy | 
Palace with; the spirit that 1» the bine eyed 
Violet worships, wer ps to the pale starlight, 
And its lucent tears, upon the altar of 

Its ido/atry, fall like , one of saintly 

Eyes, as pure and hallow'd i» their lustre ; 
Within the balmy lemon bowers the 
Silken leaves oo answer make unto 

The voi eless signings of the solitude.” 


Isthere a heart which does not respond to the touching | 
sweetness of the sad breathings of disappointed love ? | 


“ And wilt 
Thou, then, Andraste—canst thou the last sad 
Boon of passionate love refuse ?—one smile! 
One little smile '—a star from Hope's high heaven, 
Fall’n, the desert wilderness to light, 
Where I do stand alone, with thoughts of many 
That [ leve, but none to love me. Thou weepest !” &e, 





{| 


The extreme beauty of the succeeding lines must 
be my excuse for their insertion. 


«1 was happy once ; 
The high blood stray'd jovous through my veins, 
In all the magic of vouth’s lightness 
And visions (oh what blessed ones they were 
Of brilliant bues and colourings, danced blithely 
O’er my path; pleasure’s young and lambent fires, 
In every fibre ploy'd with exquisite 
Harmony, aod my heurt, unmov'd to 
Any touch of sorrow, revell’d in all 
The opulence ot love ; but now,” &e. 


The whole poem abounds in expressions of pure, 
original poetry, such as (I confidently assert it) will 
yet crown the author’s brow with laurels. Some of 
them havea peculiar pathos and strength, for instance, 


“ Like a thousand waves 
Assailing a wreck, while the red and ragged 
Lightnings, those swift and periloustravellers 
Of the groaning air,” &e. 


And this— 


“I've crown upon a desert, a suniess desert, 
A wilderness of blights—/ong waste and waterless.” 


But I will no longer extract from this poem, but 
advise every reader to judge for himself. If it had 
been from the pen of Byron or Moore, every one, 
would have read and admired it; but there is a wil- 
ful fatality about Americans in regard to their own 
countrymen, which blinds their eyes to the broadest 
blaze of talent. There are always persons and cir- 
cumstances which await the appearance of genius, 
and it too often happens that they succeed in quench- 
ing its beams, or “at least in obscuring them. But 
who has condemned this book from a perusal of it? 
address that person who reads these remarks— 
have you! The answer of the majority will un- 
doubtedly be, No. The author has received notes 
irom the most distinguished men in the United 
States, and each one ignorant that the other had 
Written, compliments him in the highest manner. 
Those gentlemen who have declared Odofriede to 
be an uncommon specimen of beautiful poetry, and 
that it at once astonished and delighted them, are 
Mr. Clinton, Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson, Judge 
Kent, and Mr. Roscoe, of Liverpool. Now, letme 
ask who have condemned it? The answer would be 
superfluous. It is a singular fact, that the author 
of a book which has been thus distinguished by men 
ef sense and celebrity—a book which has been 
translated in Germany and France, should here, in! 
his own home, be actually enduring a kind of dis- 
grace for having thus occupied his time. I should 
hke to hear the objections of any one who con- 
Selves my opimion to be wrong, and I challenge any | 
one to prove it. F.} 


thy birth, and if, in spite of thy early teaching, thy 
bosom is inclined to give justice to my race, thou 
wilt listen to my tale of memory, and “ drop a tear 
upon the page” of my sad history. 

Many winters, with naked and hostile features, 
have passed away, and many friendly summers have 
smiled between, since the strickened residue of my 
people have left the barrow of their fathers The 
glory of Kerrokee is no more and Coowee, ny 
dwelling-place, is desolate. Yet I linger here and 


'alone ; for I prefer not to be buried in a strange land. 


The number of my days have been here, and here 
it remains for me to tell my story to a white man, 
and sleep wit! the mighty of former days. 
Atticcilla was the world’s friend. The Great 
Eternal blessed him with wisdom, yet his life was 
full of troubles. He toiled against the follies of his 
people. The first time that I saw him he was past 
the vigour of life, sitting with the counsellors at 
Conora. Grief was on his countenance, because 
there were only seven Kerrokian chiefs, with sixty 
warriors, who would unite with the colonies against 
Fort Du Quesne, then in the possession of the 
French, and some of the northern tribes of red men. 
So great was his love to the English, that he wish- 
ed his country to make the foes of one common to 
both nations. 
the party, united with the English army, and acted 


| in sucha brave mannerat the taking of the fort, that 
| he and his warriors were loaded with presents from 


the English. On their return home, they burden 

ed three horses, which tell in their way, with their 
spoils and presents. They were attacked the next 
day by a hundred horsemen, who fired upon them 


| while ata distance, and wounded Ochtahee,a young 


chief, who, in his turn, sent an arrow among the 
horsemen, one of whom fell, and as he fell, cried 
out, “ Killthat chief.” The party was at once sur- 
rounded, and eleven of them killed, and above 
twenty more were wounded. The tale spread 
sorrow through our nation: in Warrack it was sor- 
row and wrath, for Santy was among the slain. 
Tassipy, the son of Santy, would not sleep before 
he was revenged. He withdrew with a turbulent 
host, and in a few days returned with many cap 
tives, taken from Abbeville, a Carolina town, on 
the Saluda river. He burnt the town, and brought 
away nearly a hundred scalps. 

‘Who can control the footsteps of wrath, and turn 
to good account the movements of folly’? There 
was no wisdom in the death of Santy and his friends, 
and the white man should grieve his frailties. There 
was no wisdom in the wrath of Tassipy, for it was 
not in measure. Blood honours the hand of re- 
venge, but wisdom forbids it to overflow.” These 
were the words of Attuccilla to me, when at Sanoy, 
the day that the report of Tassipy’s revenge reach 
ed that place. He then lighted his pipe, held it 
awhile in his hand, and laid it aside without smoking 
—walking the room in great agitation, he began: “1 
was grieved thatso few of our warriors united with 


the English against Fort Du Quesne—! now grieve, 


Santy, of Warrack, took charge of | 


kians, you must abide in our camps, or we cannot 
insure your safe return home: such is the wrath of 
our people, they would slay you as you passed their 
dwellings.”” The soul of the governor was dis- 
played in his features; and tne hopes of peace fled 
from the commissioners as he began to speak. 
They deigned no reply—except that one, the youth- 
ful Seloné, would speak. In the morning of man- 
hood there is confidence, and hope lingers the long- 
est there. Seloné knew nothing of that stubborn 
ness which grows with our years, fed by the errors 
and the obstinacy of those around us. Besides, his 
heart was tied toa Mr. Laurens, a white man, who 
had been a friend to him ina time of distress, and 
a tear wet his cheek at the thought of warring with 
the kindred of his benefactor. He arose to speak, 
but the governor forbid. O thou to whom this story 
canst thou tell why was Seloné for- 
biddento speak? Thy race seemed to acknowledge 
not one soul of nobleness among my people. They 
saw no light in our councils, no honour im our pur- 
poses. The voice of Seloné was spurned.‘ Be dumb,’ 


is addressed, 


said the governor, ‘itis notimstruction, but revenge, 
I seek.’ Teron was there, our champion of eloquence. 
To hear the rebuke given to Selone he became op- 
pressed with anger, and arose. A corner of his blan- 
ket was crammed into his mouth to prevent its utter- 
ance. As he withdrew his comrades followed. 
The commissioners attended the governor’s army 
at option until it arrived near the borders of Kerro- 
kee, when they were bound and conducted to fort 
St. George, near the town of Keoea. When the 


|news of their bondage reached the ears of Occd- 


there were se many. OKerroke, my country! no. 


nosta, at Chote, he struck a hatchet into his door, and 
ran through the town crying—‘ Peace has depart- 
ed from my dwelling so long asa white man breathes 
on this side of the ocean.”” He was Atticcilla’s 
brother, silent, haughty, chief of the chiefs, and di- 
rector in our national wars. With him, more than 
half of Kerrokee’s warriors raised the war-song 
and the nation was in confusion. Our brethren in 
bondage could be released only by the delivery of 
all those who had a hand in the destruction of Ab- 
It was now that Attaccila had new and 
He pr claimed the imp liey of the 
war, that the colonists would accept of peace on 
and that Tassipy and his 


beville. 


severe trials. 


terms honourable to us; 
party should surrender themselves to the governor 
For this he lost the friendship of many, and won 
the abuse of thousands. 

Not many years before the death of Attucculla, we 
were talking of this period of our lives, when he 
remarked, that it appeared strange he 
at that time the true character of the « 
whose friendship toward us was purely a measure 
of policy, without any sentiment of respect; and 
the giving his son Yulekkon into their care for 
education showed how complete was his confidence 
and his error. “ But,” said he, “ithas been my fate 
all occasions to learn wisdom at the greatest expense 

Soon after the arrival of the governor at fort St. 
George, the small-pox appeared in his army, to 
which he disbanded, and returned home 
He left the commission, 


did not see 
lonis's 


y 
n 


escape 
without striking a blow. 
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—- 


ers in the care of Capt. Caaie, ‘commander of | i had long had a presentiment that the colonists | They fell by the legions of Drummond and William 


Soon after this, fort Loudon, on the | would, at no distant day, become the masters and 
bank of the Tennessee, with a garrison of fifty destroyers of Kerrokee; and I felt embittered by the 
English soldiers, surrendered to Occonosta. Tore- presence of the horsemen. 
taliate for this, Capt. Cotmore massacred all the shake the hand of my friend with a calm counte- 
commissioners. Thus were these latter the earliest, nance, and say, ‘ With this token of a white man’s 
slain in war, for their love of white men in peace. greeting, I leave you; and think not that you are 
The Loudon garrison was under the care of Capt.| indebted to friendship alone for your freedom—! 
Stuart, who now became a prisoner, Stuart and) have ason in England, I wish him to return to me.’ 
Attiectlla had long been friends, and on several, ! then wrapped my feet and withdrew, leaving Stuart 
occasions had been of service to each other. Ac- not without a sigh, which I was careful he should 
cordingly, Attucctlla purchased him of his captors, ,0t perceive. In fifteen days, by the kind assist- 
and brought him to Sanoy; and from thence, in a} ance of Taskak, I arrived at Sanoy.” 

It was not long after Attucculla’s return, before 
our country was invaded by Grant. the successor to 
hisson in-law, accompanied. They travelled most-| governor Middleton. The sound of the harsh trum- 
ly by night, without a trace, guided by the stars of, pet was loud through the land. The shouts, and 
the north; for their way was through the lands of the »rms of warriors, and the cries of women echoed 
tribes hostile to Kerrokee. On the banks of the) bigh and wide through our mountains. The white 
Holston they were wet by a party of Virginia horse. | man triumphs. Six of our cities were burnt; Keoca, 
men, to whom Stuart made himself known. At- Esale, Bamiko, Niqua, 
tucedlla once related to me, in after times, the) AS the conquerors passed near Sanoy, they sent a 
feelings these horsemen excited in his bosom. “ [| Message by a young Sanoyan, whom they had taken 
had began,” said he, “to hate the race of white! Prisoner. The youth entered the dwelling of Attic- 
men; and the sight of these horsemen brought to culla, his head bound with willows and his gar- 
ments stained with blood. ‘ The voice of Grant 


the garrison. 


few weeks, sat ont with him for Virginia, with the i 
design to restore him to his countrymen, 


Taskak, | 


my recollection the death of Santy and his com-| 
rades. Nothing is sore like the ruin received from! here,” said the youth ; “ Sanoy escapes; for itis 
the hand of a friend, saw my country was fall the dwelling place of Attucculla, The white man 
ing. Isaw that not # single Kerrokian, when in) passes with his face toward his own country 
the white man’s power, received a mitigated fate) Warrack’s flames and slaughtered children have 
Like the blasts of win-| glutted his revenge.’—‘‘Is Warrack also gone ?” 
ter appeared the white man’s love. I was bewil-| ¢med the counsellor. ‘ Tell me, young man, where 
dered, and doubted lest iny feelings were unjust. 's Tassipy?”—‘ Father, he is with Occonosta, in 
‘Judge me in this,’ said { to myself, ‘O thou Eter-| the valley of Corvee ; power is departed from them 
both, and they seek not a battle with white men.’ 
Be not exalted, thou son of the conquerors, at 
this tale, so humbling to myself. Ruin confines 
his grasp to no nation; and the time comes when 
thy race also shall relate a sad story, sad like this 
thou hast invited. I do not speak with pleasure upon 
this mutability of all things that pertainto man. If 
| the springs of the mountain shall cease to flow, and 
your Stuart from the bunds: ft Attucculla, no longer} the movements of the clouds cease; if the bright- 
a friend to white men.’ As this wae said, Stuart "5S of the sun and the stars is unable to hold out 
turned to his countrymen and addressed them thus: | “tough the winding of eternity; and if the broad 
* Behold these, a prince and a counsellor of Kerro- ‘world itself must some future day be divested of its 
kee, and his friend Taskak. They have brought, | summers, and return to its first barrenness—should 


me through the lands of the Catawbas, the Tuska- | 
tions shall pass away like the verdure of Olenoy, 


roras, and of the Congarrees. Our way was by) 3 : 
night, for we feared to travel by day. I have long when the icy north sends his chill and heavy breath 
along her summits. So bas Kerrokee passed away: 


received the care of Attuccilla; but in this last 
trace for me, he has given an assurance of affection jand though she fell at the foot of thy nation, yet in 
Glory be- 


beyond his former kindnesses, and beyond all that) ‘Y "ation’s glory I cannot but rejoice. 
our people ever deigned to bestow. My tongue is| longs to the victor if he gains the applause of the 
not productive to express half the toils we have) ‘victim. There are many, however, among thy 
endured, In silence and in darkness, we were, People, to whom my applause cannot extend. But 
by turns, entangled in the vallies, and, by turns, |! talk too much before my story is done. 

clinging to the ledges of the mountains. We were Stuart returned to Kerrokee, and restored Yulek- 
slow and watchful. O may my fate be no more kon to his father. But it was many years after his 
wedded to such a string of days, so full of labour restoration when England and the colonies were 
and fear, without food, without a cordial to warm engaged in war against each other. Attucculla’s 
our drooping spirits. ‘To me, it is true, there was a| joy for the return of his son was short. Stuart had 
prospect friendly to my feelings—a restorationto my come in the cause of his sovereign to engage our 
country ; but to these, my friends, what was their’s?, warriors against the colonies. This was an easy 
A repetition of all their labours before they regain! task; for there was a hidden revenge still alive 
their homes! The lessons of moralists, the study in Kerrokee; and it now burst forth into action. 
of manners, and the impulses of refinement united,, Atticculla’s efforts to suppress it were in vain. 
have never made a soul to move like this at the He accused Stuart as becoming the author of de- 
call of friendslip, in our own nation. No. And may struction to the country of his benefactor. Yu- 
the vengeance of heaven abide with me when 1, lekkon, full of dreams of the power of England, 
forget the price of this my restoration from captivity.’) and of the weakness of the colonies, sustained the 
As Stuart saul this, he cast his eyes toward the object of Stuart; and in less than two weeks almost 
ground, and seemed preparing to address myself} all the warriors of our country set forth for battle, 
it was to be the parting voice of along-tried friend, | led on by Occonosta. They left their country, and 
and I found it bard to suppress the emotions swell-| on the waters of the Occonore they fell. Occonosta, 
ing within me. I diverted my thoughts toward the | and Ibanto, Kapp, Allonkade, and Creke, and all 
horsemen, and then to the situation of my people. | 


, 


because he was my friend. 


nal Spirit, for | may judge amiss.’ Can I sitasweet, 
confiding hour with one who talks of friendship, 
yet is fond to hint of his power, and to show how 
bad it were for me should he become my enemy ?, 
Such, I saw, were the features of the horsemen 
aroundme. They seemed to look at me as at one 
of a ruder birth and of humbler privileges than 
themselves, ‘Here,’ said I to the horsemen, ‘ take 


\{ 


This enabled me to | 


Warrack, and Maltikee.' 


not man look for an end to his glory’—Yes. Na-, 


| the old chiefs of the nation, were among the slain. ' need the indulgence of mankind. 


‘son, who now entered and laid waste once more our 


unhappy and misguided country. Sanoy escaped 
not as before. Many of the fathers were gathered 
there, who shut themselves up in the dwelling of 
Attucculla when Drummond entered the town. He 
cut down our corn-fields, burnt our garners, roasted 
our cattle, and lastly, fired the whole town. Riot 
prevailed in every street 1 was shut up with the 
fathers. We heard the shrieks of mothers and 
children without; we saw the flames approach A 
white man came to our door and mocked us.— 
“Come,” said he, ‘strike up your dance to the 
music of the flames.”’ We answered not, but sat 
resigned —when sminuke became oppressive, and the 
flames entered our windows. We now drew each 
other by the hand as a silent adieu; all our ceres 
retired, and turbulence of mind—my head was 
giddy, and in the smoke I fell asleep—my «dreams 
floated among the stars, and became lost in eternity 
“© take this load from me,”’ | cried; and im pam 
I awoke !—Drummond stood beside me!“ Where 
am 1?” was my call to him. He replied—** Take 
care ot thy dead,” pointing to the fathers who lay 
around me. As he spoke this he withdrew. He 
had broken our door and drawn us thither. Myself 
and Sakkis were all who recovered ; and to us befel 
the task to remove the dead to the barrow, which is 
on the bank of the Merli. We had finished our 
labours, when Sakkis, burdened with years and 
with sorrow, also fell asleep, and was laid with the 
buried. Let me name the company that Sakkis 
keeps; for this is a subject that warms the blood of 
my old age. Scathemno began this cold dwelling. 
He brought the bones of his father, Chutuskan, 
from the grassy shore of the Arkansaw. Scathemno 
himself lies beside him, after having fought two 
hundred battles. He was slain by Towas, in the 
bloody land now called Kentucky. Connoree, the 
sachem of peace, and sire of Mvoytoy, gathered in 
his life time the bones of all his race; those in his 
own country spread, and those buried in foreign 
lands. He died in his dwelling at Bamiko; but 
glory departed not from Kerrokee until the warlike 
Moytoy perished in the flames of Niqua, in his old 
age, when the vigour of his life was departed from 
him. He fell a victim to the vengeance of Grant. 
Occonosta was the son of Moytoy, and always the 
conqueror in war before he fought with Grant. He 
sleeps with his ancestors—and with him sleeps the 
power of the Kerrokee nation. Here rest also 
Santy and his comrades; and those love-confiding 
chiets slain by Cotmore, and devoured by the dogs 
of his garrison. The ghosts of these men, more 
than of all the rest, seem to complain of their fate to 
the wandering sons who remain of our nation, when 
they visit this house of death from their abodes in 


foreign lands. 


And now let my story close. The incidents it 
embraces are taken from the annals of my country, 
whose glories and disgraces are recorded in song 
and whose fate offers many lessons of wisdom to 
the world. With me abides the song, for which I 
have wandered far and toiled freely. I have visited 
the desolate sites of thirty Kerrokian cities, a part 
of which were burnt by Drummond; and a part 
forsaken and in ruins. Coowee’s lone plains have 
nourished me; and the hollow trees have sheltered 
me from the rains. A wide region is silent—excep' 
that of late traces of white men are seen along the 
fruitful waters. The red man’s song is past; and 
little remains to assure the world that Kerrokee 
was. Hence may my tale wear the features of sor 
row that darken its beauties. But my life’s stream 


is almost done, and the faded mountains over which 


I ramble awaken feelings that control my pen, anc 
SIKELLEM'S 
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THE CASKET. 





«~ So great events from causes small arise— 
“ The torest oak was once an acorn seed.” 








THE FIRST ERROR. 

Mary Conway was the flower of her father’s family. 
She was young, and well do | remember that she was 
beautiful. 
in this wide world, full as it is of allurements, rich as it is 


SS 


in glorious promises and goldeu hope, aud spivit-stirriog 
dreams, that burns into the heart like the fresh vision of 
young angelic loveliness, in the hey-day of the passions. 
There is something so pure aod muocent, and holy, in the 
aild lustre of her eye ; something so heavenly in the sofi 
and gentle smile that plays upon her cheek and lips; so 
much ethereal gracefulness in her form; so many attrac- 
tious round her, that it seems to me a beholding intelli- 
gence from the court above would bend a moment to con- 
template and consider before he flew to the eternal throne 
to enter a crime ag 
ment that be lost t.e recollection of his Creator in gazing 





just her youthtul whisperer, in the mo 
upon ber. | look back through a mist of years but I see 
no object beyoud it more distinctly than Mary Conway. 

She married early im youth, and advantageously and 
bappily ; in age and fortune her partner was entirely sutt- 
abe for her; their minds, too, were similar, above the 
ordwmary Cast, firmly moulded, full of seusibility, delicacy 
aud spirit. And the morning of their matrimonial lite 
wore every presage of a long, delightful, and quiet day 
of joy. If it seemed bright to others, it seemed doubly so 
tothem; and, lost in the plenitude of their happiness, 
they forgot « had ever entered their minds how much 
care and caution, what watchfulness and torbearance, 
what kinduess and prudence were necessary to secure the 
peace and tranquillity they now enjoyed. Love does not 
burn always with the brightness of ms first light; but ut 


often grows more deep, sincere, and unchanging, as time 






roils a 
ble, after the smield that protected them trom every un- 
kind word or act has been broken. 


yay. The feelings remain as tender and suscepti- 


The business in which they were engaged was a pros- 


| 


There is no object beneath the sun—nothing | 


perous one ; and Henry was a man of business, industrious, | 


attentive, and intelligent. Every one who spoke of them 
prophesied that they would speedily realize a splendid tn- 
dependence. They were the pride of the village. But how 
small a matter sometimes gives an unexpected direction 
mthe furtunes of kingdoms, cities, and individuals! It 
appened ove afternoon, several months after her mar- 
rage, that Mary had a little tea party, at which several 
of the matrons of the village were present, and, as is often 


the case, a long and learned dissertation on the matter of 


managing husbands, had been given alternately by one, 


and another: husbands and prudent wives know what 


wuch amount to, and of how much value they are to young | 


housekeepers. Unfortunately Henry returned in the even- 
ing, fatigued and weary, in both body and mind, with the 
labours of the day, and took his seat at the table. His ta- 
vourite dish was not there. He inquired for it in a style 
that perhaps savoured a little of reproach; it was unin- 
tentional. Mary was in the presence of her self-constitu- 
ted preceptors ; she was ashamed to appear too subinis- 
ive before them, and besides, ber feelings were wounded 
‘'y her busband’s manner; she replied, as she thought, 
‘piritedly ; but it was really harsh. Henry cast a single 
glance across the table, pushed back his plate, and rising, 
left the room. I was the first error. They were both 
ensible of it ina moment; but who should make the first 


acession, Where both were plainly wrong ! 


| or complaint. 


land the recollection of his wife’s behaviour before him, he 


\found ber retired, and passed the night in another room 
/The morning brought a cool meeting—the formal inter- 
change of a few words, and a parting without explanation 
The seed of disconteat was sown ; it bore 
the fruit that might be expected. His home was no longer 
the centre of attraction to Henry 
nions were gay, good-humoured, and attractive, and he 


His tavern compa- 


left the fire-side of his own mansion, which no longer 
wooed him as zealously and powerfully as the alehouse 
club, of which he was soon the very ceutre and life. The 
second error was committed 

Though unseen by their friends, a dark cloud now brood- 
ed over the fortunes of our young couple. It gathered 
blackness until perceptible to every eye; and when it burst, 
carried ruin and desolation with it. Driven to the dan- 
gerous company of dissipated fashionable men, Heury 
contracted all their habits; he became a drunkard and a 
gambler. The domestic circle was deserted, and its obli- 
gations forgotten. Mary met ber hushand’s harshness and 
unfaithfulness with reproaches and bitterness; they both 
began in error, and continued so. These occasioned loud, 
aud long, and violent collisions; a fearful example was 
thus set before their children, who grew up disobedient, 
violent, and passionate. And though for many long yeurs 
the impending bolt of ruin was stayed just above they 
heads, at last it sped. 

Henry died a lingering and awful death 


found to be msolveut; his children grew up iv rum, and 


His estate was 


Mary, the once beautiful, enchanting Mary Conway ended 
her life in poverty and obscurity Thus fatal in its direct 
end natural consequences Was an error, a single error, the 
offspring rather of accident than intention [leave the mo- 


ral for others to trace out and apply 
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Notice.—The office of the New-York Mirror has been re 
moved from No. | Murray-street. It is now permanently lo- 
cated at the American Tract Society House, on the corner of 
Nassau and Spruce-streets, directly opposite the Park. 


Shakspeare.—The birth-day of the immortal bard of Avon 


was celebrated at Boston, on the seventeenth instant. The 
exhibition was at the Pantheon hall, which was crowded to 
overflowing, with a brilliant and fashionable auditory. The 


exercises consisted of an oration by Mr. George W. Adams, 
and a poem by Mr. Oscar Gourlay, with various recitations 
from the best authors. After the performances were closed, 
the members of the Shaksperean Club proceeded to the 
Marlboro’ hotel, and partook of a supper. When the cloth 
was removed a number of excellent toasts were drunk, but we 
have only room for the following 

The venerabie sage of Monticello—May the citizens of the 
United States, on the 4th of July next, present on the altar of 
American treedom a burnt offering of those tickets which 
would deprive him of his estates, thus proving to the world 
that flus republic is not ungrateful 

Washington and Franklin— The hero and the sage, whose 
memories, bright as the electric spark, shall live, * when vic- 
tors’ wreaths and monarchs’ gems shall blend in common dust.’ 

Lafayette and Bolivar—Kindred spirits, whose names shall 
glide together to immortality, and give to virtue and valour 
a wreath of matchless glory. 

The present session of the American congress—Though 
sometimes tost on the stormy sea of passion, the people of this 
state will not be disgraced, when represented by such men as 
Webster and Everett. 

Public opinion—Improved by literature, a grand tribunal to 


‘try the actions of men. 


As Henry walked down the street, engaged in unplea- | 


sant meditations, and enveloping himself in the gloom, a 
oright light from the upper windows of the village inn at- 
tracted his notice; he stept over; a party of gay young 


men were about sitting down to supper; they urged him 


0 jo the club; the temptation, under the circumstances 


of the case, was all-powerful. Supper over, he delayed a 


itte louger taking his leave ; liquor was introduced, and 


¢ Crank; music came next, and cards followed; though 
® did not join in the last, he looked on the games with- 


out abhorrence, the dread he had been brought up in of ! 


vil had been broken 


Returning tate at night, his spirits heated with wine 


The mayor of Boston—The wisdom of his plans, and the 
promptness of their execution, will endear his name to every 
friend of public improvement 

Literary societies—While they exhibit to the world the 
blessings of a free government, they ford to their members 
a source of the purest enjoyment. 

Modesty and merit—The union of beauty and strength 

The American poets— Bryant, Percival, and Sprague—the 
belt of Orion in our literary horizon 

The Boston Fair— 

May the virtues of Cordelia, 
With ihe sweetness of Oph 
In every bosom vlow ; 
May Portia’s creatness fill each mind 
And every constant Juliet tind 
A faithful Ron 

Agent at Buffalo —Mr. J.J 

for this publication at Buffale 


Ulimanns ppointed agcat 


The Theatres.—On Monday evening Mr. Hambiin made his 
at the Park, in the character of Hamlet. At 
Chatham, on the same evening, Robinson Crusoe was brought 
forward in a style of splendour unequalled on any former oc 

Want of room prevents further remarks 


appearance 


casion in this city 
until our next 
A curiosity.— The automaton chess-play er is a great curiosi 
ty We guess the Yankees will find out, before long, what 
Look sharp, Mr 
To the reader 


puzzled the Europeans for sixty years 
Maelzel, or your secret will be discovered 


we say, go and see the little wooden man 


Mr. Jefferson.— The citizens of Boston held a public meet 
funds 
Twenty- 


ing last week, to consider the expediency of collectin 
for the relief of the 
four gentlemen were appointed to 


venerable Thomas Jefferson 


by voluntary 


wise Thohes 


with such other 


spond 


appomtes tor a 


subscription, with authonty to corr: 


committees as may be similar purpose 
throughout the country ; and to appropriate the sums collect 


ed in such a manner as they shall deem most expedient 


Boston Bard Phis 
lishing a volume of the best of his producto 


unfortunate poet contemplates pub 
s, in a duodecimo 
form. It will contain two hundred and fifty pages, and be sold 


for one dollar and twenty-five cents 


Report of Deaths.— Uhe city mspector reports the death of 


seventy -one persons during the week eoding Saturday last. 


Communication lam well persuaded that the plans now ia 


progress by our corporation, for ornamenting and improving the 
city, mustmeet the approbation of every person who feels an 
interest inits character and prosperity. [t is, indeed, gratifying 
to perceive the evidences of more enlightened views, and a 


more liberal spirit than were prevalent at former, and even ot 


some more recent periods It cannot be dented that mary com- 
well 


been 


plamts that had been, again and again, reiterated, were 


grouuded; tor, in truth, there were some things which hac 
s® long, and sO mproperiy neglected, that they had become a 


public reproach In this point of view, the Botte that just 


pride of oar me tropolis, was not onls us, but noto 
Indeed, for 


and ruisous condition, 


ronmespt 
conspreu 


rions years, owing to its dilapidated 


Respecta 


ble strangers and foreigners have often been heard to e+ pre 


several 


it was the theme of derision 





themselves in terms of wapanied with sar 





surprise, acc 





sneers, at so glaring a proot of what they conceive d to be a 


disreputable, and niggardly policy In common with others, 
I rejoice that there is no longer room for complaint or cen- 


he 


Americ: 


Battery will 
and th 
will not now teei the painful necessity of standing 


sure become the most delightful prome 


nade in e who resort to it for health or re 
creation 
until overpowered by tatigue, or of stretching their limbs in 
Where is 


in his rational senses, who will not commend the 


a cross an { uise¢ mly manner upon the er und 
the man, 
good sense that has finally prevailed, of erecting seats for the 
And where 


whe will not avail himself of their 


accommodation of visiters? can one be found 
use, Whenever inclination 
prompts him to the enjoyment of the health and beauty which 
are so powerfully attractive im that delightlu 
IT have bec: 


some late members of our common 


spot? To my 


utter astonishment and regret, tnformed that 


coune; were really op 





posed to this cheap, but necessary indulgence An argument 


made use of against the measure, by one of those rentlen 





nn, 
was, that they would be applied to wmproper prorposes ! 





this is verily a4 most Uopesing, and mighty objection, and well 
worthy of the profound inteilect that conceived ut. As well 
might that sagacions lawgiver have brought before the board 
a resolution to prohibit the use of wholesome liquors, under 
the sage pretence that some men are addicted to habits of 
But do believe, Mr. Editor, that so 
would cate m our 


intemperance. you 


wise a project have found even one advi 


corporation | low sensible, indeed, to object to a measure 


calculated for the convenience and accommodation of thou 


sands, merely from an appre hension that in a lew instance 


the privilege mie¢ht be abused This would be tnverting the 











order of things, and in effect converung the exception mto 
the reral will Should the present and succeeding cot 
porations persevere in schemes of an enligiteved and liberal 
character, they will m assuredly receive the trank com 
mendations, and hearty concurrence, of all men of correct 
Views and generous sentiments Past exnerrence sulliceently 





admonishes them to shun those examples which have been 
the sources of immeasureable misch ‘ ered oblogny 
Our city is destined to become a ity em) um; and since 
nature has conferred upon it ever) advantace ait reasonable 
men can covet, the grandeu ft hor wor hould not he 
hencetorth perverted by the baletul imduen { toi “ 
rance, or avarice VANDERS# ' 
MAREILLL 

On the 6th instant, by the I J. M. Sauth, Mr W Rr 
Hazlet, of this city, to Miss Riza, daugl the Rev. A 
salum Dav, of N walk, Connecticut 

On Wednesd evenin thia ‘ Re Dr. K 
pers, Mr. Oliver I’. Hewlett, merchant, to Miss Sarah, d 
ter of Stephen Van Wyck, Esq. all of t! 
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THE MINSTREL. 





Original 


Lnvocation to Greece. 


Hat! holy clime! where science rear'd her throne 
And kindred arts like constellations shone, 

Ere from her fostering wolf's caresses dread 
Rome, savage infant, rear'd her riva! head, 
Nurse of the bard, the hero, and the sage, 

Too long the victim of oppression’s rage, 
Enslaved and fetter’d by the paynim throng, 
Sworn foes of science, and unknown to song, 

In mockery crown'd with persecution’s thorn, 
And crush’d till courage from despair was born, 
We see thee bursting from thy lingering trance, 
Snatch the dark helm, and poise the quivering lance, 
From gather'd rust thy ancient armour clear, 
And with thy clarion wake the warrior’s ear 
Rear as at Salamis thy lofty crest! 

Pluck the red garland from Platea’s breast, 

Still Marathon that victor-shout retains, 

Whose earthquake-echo shock a thousand plains, 
Still for thy temples Leuctra’s laurel blooms, 
And buried heroes rend their marble tombs, 
With light'’ning glance thy fields of blood explore, 
And stalk, impervious, where the life-tides pour, 
With awful smile the impetuous souls survey, 
With airy shield protect their dangerous way, 
Pheir whisper’d voice unearthly rage inspires, 
And bids the sons be worthy of their sires 

Lo! peaceful shades from blest Elysium throng, 
In spectral ranks to guard the land of song, 
Predict with withering curse its foemen’s doom, 
And blend the crescent with the Persian plume 
Dark frowns the Stagyrite, with brow of thought 
Glides the meek martyr from his hemlock draught, 
The vine-clad Tean rears his sparkling bow], 
And quafis deep vengeance on the Moslem soul, 
Indignavt Pericies, with haughty pain, 

Marks the usurping mosque, and turbaned train 
Fast by the Parthenon, sad Phidias sighs, 

And scornful Homer rolls his sightless eyes 
Hur!s tuneful curses on the insulting foe, 

And bids anew the flames of Illion glow. 

Hail! land sublime—array'd in classic robe, 
Mankind thy pupil, and thy school the globe, 
Throngs taught by thee, in trembling ardour wait 
Thy dauntless struggle with disastrous fate. 

Vet one* there was, who not with passive song 
Beheld thy conflict, or bemoan'd thy wrong, 
Bold to thine aid the lyre, and sword he brought 
And doubly arm’d, thy front of peril sought, 
Rear'd thy red banner o’er the #gean wave, 
Unseal d his coffers, and his spirit gave, 

Cold rests his heart within thy ballow'd bowers, 
And Helle’s maidens wreath its shrine with flowers. 
Genius of Greece! who drank his latest sigh, 


Raise toward the “ Queen of Isles” thy mourning eye : 


She marks the sons who round her sceptre crowd, 

Laments their sins, but of their talents proud, 

Say, for my sake, thy wayward bard forgive, 

Since bound with mine his deathless name shall live, 

Breathe o’er his filial urn one sorrowing sigh, 

And in his glory let his frailties die. 
ee 


Toman. 


Selected for the New-York Mirror, by a correspondent 
Ye are stars of the night—ye are gems of the morn, 
Ye are dew-drops whose lustre illumimes the thorn ; 
And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 
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When no beam from your eye lights up peace in the breast. 


And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the heart 
Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart: 

‘Tis her's o'er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness, a lover—in firmness, a friend. 

As the rose of the valley when dripping with dew, 

Is sweetest in odours, and fairest in hue, 

Se the glance of dear woman the brighter appears, 


When it beams, from her eloquent eves, through her tears. }} 
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Evening Thoughts. 
The moon loves crystal streams, she looks 
With fond delight on murmuring brooks ; 
But, still more fondly, silver lake ! 
She looks on thee, and bids awake 
The soft, mysterious lyres of love, 
Touch'd by wing'd forms of air above 
She loves to look upon thy calm, 
Unruffled face, to mark each charm 
Re flected there ;—to light—to kiss 
The mirror of her loveliness ! 


Oh! silent lake! upon thy soft, 
And waveless bosom while I gaze, 
My bosom beats, for mem'ry oft 
Turns weeping to departed days 
Oh! could I plunge in Lethe’s stream, 
And drink of dark forgetfulness, 
Then, then these lips might smile, and seem 
Ne’er to have tasted bitterness. 


Fair lake! upon thy limped breast, 
‘The trembling moon-beams love to rest, 
For heaven is painted there, with all 

Its host of melancholy stars, which fall 
Ever and anon towards the earth, 

As if they loathed the milky girth. 


Thy bosom's calm—so once was mine, 
Mild, placid, glowing cheerfully ; 
It wore the hue of heaven, like thine, 
And calmly look'd to heaven, like thee 
But, wild the storm that came, and wild 
The blasting shower of tears that fell; 
And, where a heaven of peace once smiled, 
Now frowns the dark domain of hell. 


Oh! for a look on that dear face, 

On which in youth | used to trace 
The lineaments of love; whose smile 
Was sunshine to my soul, and while 
It beam'd with love's own witchery, 

I basked within its fulgency. 


But now 'tis past. Fair-bosom’d lake ' 
I woo her in thy waters; yes, 

Iler voice is in the whispering brake, 
Thou hast her smile of tenderness. 
Back to thy cave, thou eovious breeze ! 

Nor on these hallow d waters break ; 
For memory's voice is in the trees, 

Her features are upon the lake. Sopes1. 
SALLIE 


WMope. 


I saw, when night was coming on, 
The farewell ray of twilight trembling 
Upon a cloud that soar’d alone, 
A heart on life’s smooth sea resembling 
Slowly, and soft the beam departed, 
The cloud in darkness wander’d on ; 
But, when no more the sur-light darted 
It broke—its swell of pride was gone 
Thus Hope gleams on the eager breast 
As down the stream of life we sail ; 
The waves of grief are lull'd to rest, 
And perfume fills the gentle gale 
But ah! when Hope's beam fades away, 
(The fairest light the soul e’er woke i 
The heart that glows with life to-day, 
Is seen to-morrow cold, and broken 


Sorrow, with wither’d hand, spreads ot 
The sea of joy its mantle dark ; 
The sun of gladness shines no more, 
And wild blasts wreck our little barque 
The breast’s wild throb o'er broken faith, 
The blasted smiles of early promise ; 
The tears for those we lose in death, 
The grief for those who wander from us 
All, all that can be seen or felt, 
Wild through the mist of memory dart ; 
Hope flies the breast where once it dwelt, 


And leaves behind—a broken heart ITELEsa 
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To mp “pre. 
Awake, my lyre! and softly yield 
Thy soothing art. 
Thy secret power which oft has healed 
The care-worn heart. 
Come, let me strike thy chords once more 
They'll charm again— 
While gently murmuring o'er and o'er 
Some pensive strain. 
Yet drear, as is the lonely heath, 
Or ravine wide; 
Or mournful as the faded wreath 
Of laurell'd pride— 
Or sullen as the screaming wind 
That blasts yon tree ; 
Must be my lay, e’er I can find 
A melody— 
Congenia! with the fancies strange, 


. 


That round me leave 

Dark hideous forms ; in fearful range 
A gloom to weave 

That shakes my soul as it doth seem, 
Discordant strung— 

Or haunted by some spectre-dream 
Around m flung. 

Away, ye flitting, voiceless forms! 
My lyre shail wake 

Alone to peace— mid wildest storms 
That o'er me break. W 


To Estelle. 


Thou know’st me not? so be it then.—I knew 

Ove of thy name in happier days, who threw 

O’er her rich harp a sorrow-soothing spell, 

So like to thine, that it were hard to tell 

Which charm’d the most, or which could soonest twipt 





A wreath of love—her fingers bright—or thine. 
She had an eye black as the jet—it shone 
Like the first star of eve, when the blue zone 
Breathes those mysterious melodies, which guide 
The hark’ning planets onwards, side by side. 
Her face was lovely as the new-blown rose, 
When young Aurora sprinkles it with dews, 
Fresh from her paradise of flowers. To trace 
The workings of her soul, | read her face, 
Each character was truth; and, when she smiled 
A halo shone so beautiful—so mild, 
That it did seem a rainbow, when it peers 
Brightly, and softly through a shower of tears. 
Music breathed from her lips; music that hung 
Thrilling upon the list’ner’s heart—she sung, 
As seraphs sing in the bright courts above, 
Such notes as teach the savage heart to love! 
Thou know'st me not ?—Lady, perhaps the onc 
Whose gentle minstrelsy (so like thine own) 
Once wrapt my soul in more than mortal bliss 
Sleeps in the grave. Perhaps the icy kiss, 
Which sorrow printed on her cheek, has nipp'd 
The tender flower, just as its petals dipp'd 
Into the fount of joy. Ah! were it so, 
Life were to me a heavy load of wo. 
I know thee not, if thou art not the same 
Whose lyre is heard in thine—whose name 
Thou bearest; and, whose las! notes fell 
Awake, Estelle, 
The fairy dream again ; Oh! tune thy lyre, 
And pour out soul from every trembling wire 
And | will hear and feel; and every strain 
Shall bring Estelle to life and light again ut 
teumeaiiminaetel 
COMPOSITOR AND EDITOR. 


Heavy upon my soul. 


Com.—Please write four lines to fill a colum! 
Ed.—Why, sir, I'd rather pen a volume, 
Than, hurried thus, my thoughts to trace out~ 
But publish these the blank to space out. 
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